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too much stress has been put upon mere externalities. How 
queer the pictures of men and women of bygone ages look to us 
today and yet in spite of their strange costumes they were 
swayed by the same human feeling, as sway us today. Altho 
centuries separated Wolfram and Keller they are closer together 
in their essential characteristics than Keller and Heyse who are 
contemporaries. 

In this interesting first chapter the author's characterization 
of Heyse as " this most exemplary writer of the novelle of recent 
years" attracted the reviewer's attention. It is quite possible 
that most readers will agree with Professor Pasmore, but to 
the reviewer Heyse is greatly inferior to Storm, Keller, and 
Meyer in power. It was also a surprise that Grillparzer was not 
mentioned in connection with these other authors. Altho 
Grillparzer has not written many short-stories " Der arme Spiel- 
mann" outweighs and, therefore, may outlive most of the short- 
stories of our time. 

Professor Pasmore gives a brief outline of twenty-three of 
Gutzkow's short-stories written in the years 1834-70 in connec- 
tion with an interesting discussion of them. This constitutes 
the largest part of the book. While he finds that Gutzkow has 
contributed little to the technique of the short-story he makes it 
plain that he here as elsewhere is a consistent realist and has 
made an important contribution to the modern movement to 
bring literature nearer to life. To the reviewer this is the most 
valuable result of this study. 

In this dissertation our attention is repeatedly called to 
Gutzkow's contribution to the development of the theory and 
the technique of the "Nebeneinander" in his larger novels. 
It seems to the reviewer that two things have here been con- 
fused. Gutzkow's introduction of the "Hinterhaus" into 
literature alongside of the "Vorderhaus" made it seem as tho 
this "Nebeneinander" were something new. The element of 
the "Hinterhaus" is new, but the technique of the "Neben- 
•einander" is already as highly developed in Wolfram's "Parzi- 
val" as in any modern German novel. The real difference here 
between modern realists and the older realists like Wolfram is 
the great fondness in modern literature for the lower levels. 

George O. Curme 

Northwestern University. 

GOETHE'S ESTIMATE OF THE GREEK AND LATIN 
WRITERS as revealed by his works, letters, diaries, and 
conversations, by William Jacob Keller, a thesis submitted 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy, 1914 (Bulletin of 
the University of Wisconsin, No. 786, Philology and Litera- 
ture Series Vol. 6, No. 1, pp. 1-191), Madison, Wisconsin, 
1916. 
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This 1914 Wisconsin dissertation may be more exactly- 
described as being a systematic presentation, not so much of 
Goethe's estimate of the Greek and Latin writers alone, but 
rather, in parts at least, of a detailed history or the minutiae of 
Goethe's study throughout his life principally of the Greek and 
to a lesser extent of the Latin writers, as recorded by Goethe 
himself. 

It at once challenges comparison with two recent works on 
the subject, namely that of Primer (Paul Primer, Goethes 
Verhaltnis zum klassischen Altertum, Progr., Frankfurt a. M., 
1911, 45 pp.) and of the more pretentious Maass (Ernst Maass, 
Goethe und die Antike, Berlin, Stuttgart, Leipzig, Verlag W. 
Kohlhammer, 1912. X+655 pp.). 

Goethe's relation to classical antiquity has often been 
investigated before Primer, but these attempts prior to Primer's 
as a rule limited themselves to Goethe's works only. Primer 
was the first to use the complete Weimar edition of the Letters 
for this purpose. Upon this basis, Primer seeks to draw a pic- 
ture of Goethe's extensive knowledge of classical antiquity and 
of the "powerful effect" it exercised upon Goethe. Primer thus 
sums up his results: die Briefe lehren, dasz Goethe bis ins 
spate Alter bemiiht gewesen ist, aus dem erfrischenden Quell 
der klassischen Literatur zu schopfen und sich das seiner Natur 
Gemasze anzueignen. Bei keinem unserer Klassiker tritt so 
deutlich wie bei Goethe die charakteristische Eigenart hervor 
und zwar sein ganzes Leben lang, selbst eigne Erlebnisse und 
Empfindungen in antikem Gewande darzustellen. Primer does 
not exhaust the Letters; he points to the Tagebucher, Conversa- 
tions, and other sources, which promise, upon further investiga- 
tion, to yield results additional to his own. And so one might 
link up Dr. Keller's work directly with Primer's brochure. 

One year after Primer's"^ pamphlet, Maass' bulky volume 
appeared. The chapter headings in this book reveal a lack of 
uniform grouping of the material. This divergent topical 
selection by Maass confuses the reader; the confusion is cleared 
up only if one finds the cleavage in his arrangement. Seven out 
of eighteen chapters have for their topic some part of Goethe's 
works, whereas eight other chapters bear the name of some 
Greek writers, two of which are mislabeled. The seven chapters 
are: I. Erste Dichtung; II. Gotz; IV. Nausikaa; V. Klassi- 
sche Walpurgisnacht; VI. Helena; IX. Mignon und Harfner; 
XII. Satyros. Of the mislabeled chapters, the seventh, 

' Primer was not accessible to me and known to me only through A. Krae- 
mer's article in the Deutsche Literatnrzeihmg (XXXII. Jg., No. 41, October 14, 
1911, pp. 2590-2593). According to Kraemer, the rendering of Goethe's 
Iphigenie into Greek and of his Hermann und Dorothea into Latin was very 
successful (Vortrefflich gelungen). 
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Tragiker, should be correctly designated as " Goethe's Iphigenie 
in its relation to Euripides' drama Iphigenia in Tauris," a,nd the 
small eighth, Komiker, as "Goethe's Vogel as related to the 
Birds by Aristophanes." Belonging together, these nine 
chapters should have been put in succession as they form one 
group of topics. The other group is made up of the following 
six chapters: Til. Homer; X. Pindar; XI. Platon; XIII. Andere 
Dichter; XIV. Prosaiker; XV. Romer. The placing of the 
chapters in these two groups lifts the confusion, indicates the 
contents better, and at the same time reveals the double point 
of view in Maass' arrangement. 

Maass' first chapter refers to the very early tale, Der neue 
Paris, Knabenmarchen, related by Goethe in the second book 
of Dichtung und Wahrheil (Goethes Werke, Weimar ed., I, 
26:78-99). In Satyros, another youthful work is discussed. 
To tiie four page fragment Nausikaa {Goethes Werke, Weimar 
ed., I, 10:99-102), Maass devotes eighty large pages. Mignon 
und Harfner is called Goethe's 'Oedipodee' (a word coined by 
Maass, p. 374). Gotz is related to Shakspere's Antony and 
Cleopatra and to the Paris-Helena-Oinone story particularly as 
told by Loen (for Loen, see Maass, p. Zi and Keller, p. 17). 
Nearly one-fifth of the book is given to the second and third 
acts of the second part of Faust. 

In the second group, including its three main chapters 
(Plato, Pindar, Homer), discussion of larger coherent parts of 
Goethe's works as affected by classical writers, is replaced by a 
treatment seeking to uncover the fragmentary influence of 
Plato (here Egmont is brought in as under Plato's influence), 
etc., on Goethe, also by way of citations including those from 
Goethe's own utterances. Citations of the latter are not com- 
plete or systematic, a deficiency Dr. Keller undertakes to 
remedy. 

To the ambition of writing a literary style, a good deal of 
lucidity is sacrificed by Maass; perhaps this accounts for the 
arbitrariness of a number of his theories set forth especially in 
the first third of the book, for his sharp polemic here against 
opponents' theories, for his being in these parts vainglorious and 
vaunting, for his disdain here of fact-gatherers and their 
collections, for his condescending animadversions here of Goethe 
scholars, for lecturing and reprimanding them in these parts. 

Maass is carried away by his enthusiasm to read into Goethe's 
writings, wherever he can, allusions to Greek writers. He even 
has a chapter on 'Tassos Epos,' because the Italian poet was 
influenced by the ancients and he in turn influenced Goethe. 

In addition to his excellent first-hand knowledge of the 
classical literatures, Maass' great merit lies in those of his 
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interpretations of the discussed works of Goethe as affected by- 
classical antiquity that are justifiable; lack of space forbids us 
to essay here even a sketch of them. 

As regards Goethe, Maass exaggerates considerably when 
he says (p. 603) that Goetheand the Italian poet Tasso "waren 
ganz einig in der inbriinstigen Liebe zu ihrer geistigen Heimat, 
die sie in der Antike sahen, ohne darum ihre Individualitat zu 
opfern," if he means to convey that "Die Antike" was in any 
exclusive sense Goethe's "geistige Heimat." One is also 
inclined to take issue with him when he declares Goethe to 
be "der erste Hellenist des deutschen Volkes" (p. 646). 

The predilection for classical antiquity that Goethe and 
Schiller had in common gradually led the two poets, hitherto 
separated, into the bonds of lasting friendship (p. 648). 

Maass does not summarize his conclusions. The reviewer 
found but three statements resembling a summary, all of which 
express briefly Goethe's relation to classical antiquit)'. The 
first (p. 643 f.) is vague: Zu dammern beginnt es aus triiber 
Beleuchtung schon in der Knabenzeit, wovon das Knaben- 
marchen, seine erste Dichtung, ein Zeugnis ablegen mag . . . 
Es hellt sich etwas in Leipzig auf . Das rechte Licht beginnt in 
Straszburg, und das wahrt durch die Frankfurter, Wetzlarer 
und Weimarer Zeit, bis in Italien die Sonne durch die letzten 
Wolken bricht in ihrem vollen Glanze, und die Wirkung bleibt, 
auch wo der Tag seines Lebens sich neigt i.nd zu erloschen 
beginnt. The second (p. 576) is picturesque: Die Antike war 
fur Goethe der Traum seiner erwachenden Kindheit, das 
Morgenrot seiner Jugend, wo ihm ein ganzer Friihling aus der 
vollen Seele quoll, sie v/ar der Sonnenschein seiner Manneskraft 
und zuletzt war sie ihm der holde Abendstern seines Lebens. 
The third (p. 648 f.) is more definite: Goethe hatte seine 
Personlichkeit durch die Poesie und Kunst und zum Teil durch 
die Philosophie der Alten, die platonische, erst voUendet, um 
sofort ein tragender und schiitzender Geist dieser selben Antike 
zu werden. Maass leaves but rarely Latin and Greek citations 
untranslated. 

As an antidote to Maass' excessive enthusiasm, one is 
reminded of Grillparzer's adverse opinion on Goethe's turning 
to classical antiquity; Goethe did that for pose only, and then 
as a result his poetic productions were stilted: "Seine (Goethe's) 
neuesten poetischen Hervorbringungen waren . . ., wenn er 
(Goethe) sich, der Haltung wegen, dem Antiken zuwendete, 
manieriert" {Franz Grillparzers Werke. 2. Aufl. s.a., Stuttgart 
Leipzig, Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, Selbstbiographie, 1855, p. 732). 

In contrast to M'aass' personal and subjective book of 
interpretations (Maass, by the way, is very fond of the word 
'Erklarer') we have Keller's objective and systematic record 
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of Goethe's own utterances concerning his views and study of 
Greek and Latin letters. Keller's book was begun before but 
not finished till some years after Maass's appeared. The former 
neither supersedes, nor duplicates, but rather complements the 
latter. They have at least that much in common that each 
devotes only one chapter to Latin literature. 

Dr. Keller set for himself the task, which, let it be said at 
the outset, he well succeeded in accomplishing, "to collect and 
present, in a manner convenient for reference and in an entirely 
objective way, all of Goethe's more important spoken and 
written utterances on these literatures." "What Goethe 
actually said about so important a part of the literature of the 
world as the Greek and Latin, seems . . . worthy of being 
collected and presented systematically; and that is the object 
of the following pages" (p. 5). The Greek writers from Homer 
to the days of Justinian (and also the Latin authors in the 
last, twelfth, chapter, pp. 149-184) and, in general, Goethe's 
utterances under each author, are chronologically arranged; the 
record for any author is thus kept together and offered in the 
order of the time of expression. Quotations are only occa- 
sionally repeated when the opinion has to do with more than 
one author. 

Goethe studied the Greek language intermittently from 
boyhood to the age of forty, and probably even later, and 
attained to a degree of proficiency as shown especially by his 
translations from Greek authors. Nevertheless Dr. Keller 
thinks that there is no doubt that Goethe never regarded him- 
self as really proficient in the Greek language. Goethe "always 
depended to a large extent on translations; in fact, as will be 
seen below, in many cases his whole occupation with a Greek 
writer is due to some translation" (p. 9). This is amply proven 
and abundantly substantiated by K. in the course of his book. 
In particular, recent translations and translations in the making 
served as incentives to Goethe to take up a Greek author. 
Goethe constantly encouraged translators in their work. We 
learn of the extent of Goethe's knowledge of Greek in 1811 from 
a letter he wrote to Wolf (September 28, 1811) who loaned him 
a copy of Kaltwasser's translation of Plutarch's Moralia: Wolf 
will scarcely see it again, " Denn was sollte sie (die Usberset- 
zung) Ihnen auch, da das mir zugeschlossene Original (italics 
mine) Ihnen frei und offen steht." Even as late as November 
22, 1831, Goethe writes to Zelter: "Ich werde nicht von ihm 
(Euripides) ablassen diesen ganzen Winter. Wir haben Ueber- 
setzungen genug die einer Anmaszung ins Original zu sehen gar 
loblich bei der Hand sind. " It is different with Latin; there is 
no doubt of his proficiency in that language. Goethe says 
{D.U.W., 6; Weimar ed., I, 27, 39), he read much in Latin with 
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great ease, "und durfte glauben die Autoren zu verstehen, well 
mir am buchstablichen Sinne nichts abging. " It is of interest 
to modern language teachers that Goethe learned the Latin as 
he did the German, "nur aus dem Gebrauch, ohne Regel und 
ohne Begriff. " And without grammar, "mir schien alles 
natiirlich zuzugehen, ich behielt die Worte, ihre Bildungen und 
Umbildungen in Ohr und Sinn, und bediente mich der Sprache 
mit Leichtigkeit zum Schreiben und Schwatzen." 

The Iliad and the Odyssey were an almost inexhaustible 
source of interest and study to Goethe; he devoted an astonish- 
ing amount of time to them. From early boyhood to his very 
last years he was almost constantly in intimate touch with the 
Homeric poems; his interest was especially active from 1770 
to 1775, during the Italian journey, from 1793 to 1798, and in 
1820-1821. He never grows weary of expressing his admiration 
for Homer's naturalness. A great part of his attention is taken 
up by various translations of Homer: Clarke, Stolberg, Bodmer, 
Burger, Zauper, Monti, Hiille, and principally Voss; he is also 
interested in the editions of Ernes ti, Wetstein, Mai, and Wolf; 
in the works on Homer of Creuzer, Schaufelberger, Blackwell, 
and especially Wolf's Prolegomena and Schubarth's Ideen iiber 
Homer und seine Zeit. The Achilleis, Nausikaa, some transla- 
tions, an epitome of the Iliad, are Goethe's own productions in 
this connection. He was deeply interested in the struggle over 
the Homeric question; at first he weakly resisted the new theory 
as propounded by Wolf, but accepted it half-heartedly in 1796 
(pp. 45-47). 

In Greek lyric poetry, Pindar seems the only one, and 
temporarily Anacreon whose ode to the cicada he translates in 
1781, who has real attraction for Goethe. In 1772 he translates 
the fifth Olympian ode. In 1804, Goethe places Pindar, as a 
representative of plastic (classic) art, at the side of Homer, 
Sophocles, and Shakspere. While Pindar never was a prominent 
factor in his life, yet Pindar continued to hold a high place in 
his estimation to the end. Goethe expressed some of his 
warmest praise of Pindar after his seventieth year. Sappho's 
poetry remained a closed book to Goethe. Keller offers a 
plausible explanation for this strange neglect (p. 51). 

The great Attic tragedians: Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, are the object of Goethe's profound admiration. 
In fact, to him, Greek tragedy means the works of these three 
poets. His own humility when measuring himself against them 
is shown in a letter to Zahn (Sept. 7, 1827): "Ich glaube auch 
etwas geleistet zu haben, aber gegen einen der groszen attischen 
Dichter, wie Aeschylos und Sophokles, bin ich doch gar nichts." 

Goethe's interest in Aeschylus awakens early, but it does 
not continue steadily; not until the completion in 1816 of 
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Humboldt's translation, encouraged by Goethe since 1797, of 
the Agamemnon, does Goethe's enthusiasm break forth. Here, 
as in the case of Homer, a large part of his interest is connected 
with such works by his contemporaries as the translations of 
Tobler, Humboldt, Danzen, Voss, Stolberg, and the work of 
Hermann on the fragments of the Niobe and the Philocktes. 

Sophocles probably ranks next to Homer in Goethe's esti- 
mate of all the Greeks, the two representing to him the highest 
in Greek literature. In 1804 Goethe hears of a treatise written 
to prove that Sophocles was a Christian: "Das ist keineswegs 
zu verwundern, aber merkwurdig, dasz das ganze Chrlstentum 
nicht einen Sophokles hervorgebracht. " On several occasions 
he treats the literary art of Sophocles as the standard by which 
to judge others. The Ajax and Electra concern him little, the 
Trackiniae is not mentioned; due in large measure to Rochlitz's 
version (1808) of the Antigone and its production on the Weimar 
stage (1809), this play receives the most attention. He speaks 
of the "sublime holiness" of the Oedipus Colonus. Sophocles 
"represents the 'beautiful' style of Greek tragedy; his rhetorical 
ability is so great that it sometimes threatens to become a fault; 
his ability as a playwright impresses Goethe; his loftiness of 
soul appeals to him" (p. 84). 

Goethe was acquainted with a large number of the plays of 
Euripides; his interest centers chiefly in the Bacchae which was 
his favorite, in the Ion, the Iphigenia in Aulis, and the Cyclops. 
The Helena and the Electra are called "schlechte Stiicke. " 
The Fhaethon, and somewhat the Philoctetes, as well as some of 
the lost plays of Aeschylus, were very tempting to Goethe as 
problems for restoration. Goethe's highest admiration of 
Euripides comes in the last years of his life. There is a personal 
element in his attitude toward this poet whom he defends 
against the philologists; these consider Euripides inferior to his 
predecessors merely because the harlequin Aristophanes "ihn 
gehudelt hat." He is particularly angered by A. W. Schlegel's 
saying that the Greek theater degenerated through Euripides. 
The latter's fault of conventionality, of being too rhetorical, is 
freely granted by Goethe, the blame for which is laid at the door 
of his age, and "Euripides' great achievement was just this, 
that he realized the need of his time and v/as able to satisfy it, 
thus gaining the great popularity which so impresses Goethe" 
(p. 93). 

To Aristophanes Goethe pays much less attention than to 
the tragedians. Of the plays he was acquainted with the 
Birds, the Clouds, the Knights, the Acharnians, the Frogs, and 
the Ecclesiazusae, but this list may not be exhaustive. He was 
impressed by the boldness and cleverness of the comedian's 
jests; he does not remark anywhere upon the beauty of Aris- 
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tophanes' lyric passages. To the tragedians he looked up with 
humility; " toward Aristophanes his attitude is rather a good- 
natured patronage, much like that which Aristophanes himself 
feels for his characters" (p. 98). 

Although Goethe ranks the Greek historians high, yet there 
is a striking lack gf interest in their works. In Herodotus, the 
style and the stoiy element attract him. Thucydides receives 
very little attention. 

Goethe is attracted to Socrates' philosophy because it is 
practical rather than speculative. For a time, Socrates is the 
object of his genuine enthusiasm. 

There are a number of references to Plato in Goethe's early 
period when, however, his concern with Plato's writings, special- 
ly the Phaedo and the Apology, is due to his interest in Socrates 
rather than in Plato himself. At this time Goethe does not 
express any real appreciation of Plato's greatness: "Die Fiille 
des Plato fruchtete bei mir nicht im mindesten. " He did not 
really know Plato up to 1793. Even then he was but gradually 
won over, so that we can say that he was a mature man when 
he came to know Plato. His deep admiration dates from about 
the beginning of the century when he comes to feel the greatness 
of Plato. In 1808 he says: "In der Kultur der Wissenschaften 
haben die Bibel, Aristoteles und Plato hauptsachlich gewirkt, 
und auf diese drei Fundamente kommt man immer wieder 
zuriick." The work done on the Farbenlehre brings to him a 
full appreciation of Plato, and the expression of his profoundest 
admiration is found here. In Ueberliefertes he continues to 
develop the idea of the importance of the Bible, Aristotle, 
and Plato in the world's culture: "Soil . . . fur uns ein Faden 
aus der alten Welt in die neue herliberreichen, so mussen wir 
dreier Hauptmassen gedenken, w^elche die groszte, entschieden- 
ste, ja oft ausschlieszende Wirkung hervorgebracht haben, der 
Bibel, der Werke Platos und Aristoteles." Plato's appeal to 
Goethe was almost entirely scientific, not literary. Goethe's 
utterances deal with the Symposium, Phaedrus (these two are 
merely mentioned), Apology, Phaedo, Ion, and Timaeus (pp. 
105-111). 

Goethe finds Aristotle a difficult author to handle and comes 
really to know him (as was the case with Plato) only after 
Goethe has become a mature man. In one of the two passages 
above cited, Aristotle is mentioned in the second place, in the 
other in the third place, as being one of the three great founda- 
tions of modern culture (the Bible in the first and Plato in the 
third and second place respectively). If Plato is the man of 
" Geist " and " Gemut, " Aristotle is the man of " Forscherblick " 
and "Methode," Goethe especially admires in Aristotle his 
holding to facts, his insistence on experience, and his power of 
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observation. Outside of the Farbenlehre, Goethe's interest in 
Aristotle centers mainly in the Poetics, particularly in the prob- 
lem of the "catharsis," which Goethe explains in a way advan- 
tageous to his own literary work (p. 118). 

In 1814 in a letter to the publisher Uwarow, Goethe remarks 
in favor of the late Greek literature which in his opinion is 
altogether too much neglected for the great classic period. 
Notwithstanding his regret over this neglect, coming to the 
literature of the decadence we find a great decrease of Goethe's 
interest, and only here and there is he drawn to an author as 
Theocritus or to some work as Daphnis and Chloe by Longus, 
although he does give much time to Pausanias and the Philostra- 
ti, owing to his interest in painting. 

Plutarch, however, stands out markedly from the rest, 
probably receiving more attention than any other Greek prose 
writer except Plato and Aristotle. Dr. K. noted in the diary 
alone ninety-eight entries indicating the reading of Plutarch, 
"showing an amount of time devoted to Plutarch that is hardly 
paralleled in the case of any Greek author except Homer." 
Plutarch was "easily one of Goethe's favorites" whom he read, 
not with any critical intent, but for pure enjoyment, and "Plu- 
tarch stands almost alone in this respect" (p. 131, 135). 

Some of the most extravagant terms of praise uttered by 
Goethe on all Greek literature are lavished upon the pastoral 
romance Daphnis and Chloe by Longus. He reads it for the 
first time in 1807 in Amyot's translation; in 1814 he calls it 
a masterpiece: "ein Meisterstiick poetischer Entfaltung eines 
gegebenen reichhaltigen Gegenstandes. " In 1831 he says he 
has often read it and marveled at it; reason, art, and taste find 
their highest expression in it. The memory of it makes him 
eager to read it again. He advises to read it once every year: 
"Man tut wohl, es alle Jahre einmal zu lesen, um immer wieder 
daran zu lernen und den Eindruck seiner groszen Schonheit 
aufs neue zu empfinden" (pp. 142-144). 

Goethe's admiration for Latin literature when compared 
with that for the Greek, is, on the whole, very moderate. 
Virgil must yield to Longus' Daphnis and Chloe. The Bible, 
Virgil, and Horace, serve him cs chief sources of mottoes for 
every occasion. His interest in Ovid is long-lived; beginning 
in his boyhood it continues through his whole life. He gets to 
know the Metamorphoses as a young boy v/hen he studies indus- 
triously the first boo'is especially. As a boy his bead was full of 
the characters of the Metamorphoses; he was in the habit of 
learning by heart the opening lines of larger works, such as the 
Bible, the Aeneid, and the Metamorphoses. He is fond of the 
Metamorphoses, and reads it at various times, especially in his 
old age (p. 173). For a period of about eight years (1806-1813) 
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he has an almost constant interest in Tacitus, "an unusual 
thing in the case of the Latin authors" (p. 180). To Napoleon's 
suggestion (in the interview at Erfurt on October 2, 1808) that 
he describe the great contemporary events, Goethe replies that 
that would require the skill of a poet of classical antiquity: 
"la plume de quelque ecrivain de I'antiquite" (p. 100). 

In the Chronological Table (pp. 185-187), Keller enumer- 
ates, from 1770 year by year, the Greek and Latin writers 
Goethe was specially interested in at any given year to the 
end of his life. This Table reveals that the only years with a 
blank record are: 1783, and the first three years of the French 
revolution: 1789, 1790, and 1791. 

Of the seventy-nine treatises on the subject noted in Goe- 
deke's Grundrisz^ (IV, 2, pp. 380-384), nineteen are listed in the 
bibliography (pp. 188-189) and eleven others added. In the 
latter the number of pages is left out of each reference. Five 
of these are also given by Maass (Vorwort, VII). To these 
should now be added the titles in the latest volume of the 
Grundrisz (IV, 4, pp. 35-36). 

The Index of Greek and Latin Authors (pp. 190-191) con- 
tains one hundred seventy one entries. 

At the end of the third division (Philosophy) of chapter 
eleven, after Plotinus and Proclus (pp. 146-148), the reviewer 
misses lamblichus, a Neoplatonic mystic of the fourth century. 
This Syrian philosopher in Alexandria is nowhere mentioned by 
Dr. Keller. Now, ten years ago. Professor Julius Goebel in his 
article on "Goethes Quelle fiir die Erdgeistszene " (JEGPHIL, 
Vol. VIII, 1909, pp. 1-17) has clearly shown the debt Goethe 
owes to lamblichus. Professor Goebel proves in detail what 
suggestions from lamblichus were utilized by Goethe in prepar- 
ing to conjure up and in the appearance of the earth-spirit, 
lamblichus' book De Mysteriis had been excellently edited by 
Thomas Gale who also included in his edition a Latin rendering 
of it. Goethe knew of Gale's edition of the De Mysteriis from 
numerous references to it in Joh. Albert Fabricius' BibMograpMa 
antiquaria (1713), a book that Goethe studied in Straszburg, 
and probably in Frankfort already, as is proved by two entries 
in the Ephemerides where Goethe recorded his studies during 
the year 1770 (See Goethes Werke, Weimar ed., I, 37:83 and 
90 f.). These facts are also brought out by Professor Goebel 
in the above mentioned article. 

The word "Geography" in the subtitle "A" of chapter XI 
(p. 130) is scarcely justified and should have been omitted as 
nothing is said of geography. 

Chapter IX, little over one page, hardly merits the designa- 
tion "chapter." 
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In matters of form, Dr. K. overlooked two minor blemishes 
that lend even to a book meant for reference an appearance of 
laxity or carelessness of style. One is the frequent use of "cf." 
in the body of the text; such is found on pages 10 (bis), 11, 13, 
15, 29, 36, 43, 67, 79, 95, 100, 104, 123, 130, 132, 162, 168. 
These should have been relegated into the footnotes or put in 
parenthesis if retained in the text. Abbreviations in the text 
like "bk. " for book and those of the names of the months also 
occur often. The other is the employment of references to 
section, volume, and page by figures as an integral part of the 
text, without, and instead of, mentioning the title of the work 
referred to or whatever fact is suitable in a given instance; for 
example, "IV, 28, 272" (p. 47), "in II, 4> 74 is found" (p. 59), 
"According to III, 9, 330" and the like on pages 67, 89 (bis), 
111 (bis), 122, 117, 129, 147, 154 (bis), 155, 157, 162, 175, 173, 
183 (ter); those numbers should have gone down into the foot- 
notes. 

There are no misprints to speak of. "Gluht" on page 53 
should read "Gluth," "1876" on the next page should be 
"1776," "Jan" on page 160 is meant for "January." On 
several pages, the footnote numbers are blurred near the bottom 
of the page. On page 144, in the last footnote, "137" is an 
error for "143," and on page 6, twelfth line from the botton, 
"chapter" is an error for "part of a chapter," as the opening 
pages (64-70) of the fifth chapter are here alluded to. 

In some of the German citations, the reproduction of 
Goethe's orthography is inconsistent; e.g., Goethe writes 
"Gedachtnis0" (p. 158), "Astronomi/feon" (p. 173); why not 
modernize the spelling in all quotations entirely? 

A final statement or chapter where all the results gained 
would at least be summarized is wanting. Some might be 
inclined to censure Keller for a lack of a general historical 
background and for an assumption in his readers of a fresh 
knowledge of Greek and Latin literature; there are traces of 
his possessing the requisite knowledge and ability to write 
such background and to supply the missing account on the 
Greek and Latin side. But the reviewer believes that an author 
has the right to set himself limits he deems proper and then be 
judged fairly on the performance of his self-appointed task. 
Dr. Keller has acquitted himself creditably in this very indus- 
trious piece of work; he collected his facts with great diligence 
which he presents, without any attempt at a literary style, in 
a well-ordered arrangement; he adheres strictly and closely to 
his facts and spins no theories whatever. His assiduity is the 
more laudable if we remember that in the Weimar edition of 
Goethe's works, the one he used, index volumes were available 
to him only for Sections II {NaturwissenschaftUche Schrifien) 
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and IV (Brief e) but not for Sections I {Werke, 53 volumes) and 
III (Tagebucher, 13 volumes). Since, at least the first index 
volume for Section I (Vol. 54: A to L, 1916) appeared, and 
probably also the other remaining two (i.e., the second for 
Section I and one for Section III). 

The reviewer suggests, first, that some sort of a historical 
survey of German translations from Greek and Latin literature 
in the eighteenth century would materially aid in comprehend- 
ing the phase of Goethe's activity under discussion, second, 
that it would be desirable to superimpose a critical examination 
of the utterances presented. 

Dr. Keller's work will prove indispensable to the future 
writer of the final comprehensive account of Goethe's relation 
to classical antiquity, an account which is still outstanding. 

Ahmin K. Koller 

University of Illinois. 



